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BEARS, BOARS, AND BULLS, 



AND OTHER ANIMALS. 



I. 

BEARS. 

I dare say you know that there 
are many different kinds of bears. 
First, there is the great white bear 
which wanders about on the fields 
of ice near the North Pole, looking 
very much as if he had put on a 
coat of snow ; and there is the 
bear, as black and shiny as coal, 
that lives in America; and the 
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brown bear, that is still to be found 
in different parts of Europe, and 
used to live in England once upon 
a time. Besides these, there are 
the grizzly bear, the sloth bear, the 
spectacled bear, and several other 
kinds. 

Now no bear, you know, has 
a very good temper, and if any 
little child is very cross, and rough, 
and rude, we say what a bear he 
is. But all bears are not alike : the 
brown bear is pretty quiet in his 
ways, though even he is called the 
Disturber in Norway; but if you 
touch a black bear you are soon 
sorry you have done so, for he 
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fights desperately ; and a grizzly bear 
is worse still — he is a most terrible 
beast, and does not wait to be at- 
tacked, but begins the fight himself. 
All bears do not eat the same 
food. The Polar bear eats fish, 
perhaps because he cannot easily 
get anything else, and the brown 
bear does not object to a horse, 
and likes a nice fat sheep very 
much; but he is so very fond of fruit, 
that when the raspberries, straw- 
berries, and peaches are ripe, the 
shepherd does not have nearly so 
much trouble in defending his flock 
from the bears as he does in the 
winter time. You remember how 
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David, when he was a shepherd 
boy, had to fight with a bear that 
had stolen one of his lambs. 

Now two little children who 
lived in the country near the 
Ural Mountains, went out hay- 
making one day with their friends. 
They were quite little things ; one 
was only about four, and the other 
about six years old. They soon 
strayed away from their fathers and 
mothers, who were busy with the 
hay, and went into the woods to 
gather fruit, laughing and talking 
as they went, and having fine fun. 
At last they came near a great 
bear lying on the grass, and not 
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knowing what savage creatures bears 
generally are, they went straight up 
to him without being frightened at all. 
H e looked at them steadily and did 
not move ; at last they began to 
play with him, and even climbed 
upon his back, and he let them do 
just as they liked with him without 
a growl. The children were quite 
delighted with their new playfellow, 
and the bear was as much pleased 
as they were. When their parents 
found they were gone, they were 
very much frightened, being afraid 
that some harm had happened to 
them, and set out at once to look 
for them. They hunted about for 
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some time, and at last came to the 
place where they were; and to their 
horror, they saw one child sitting 
on the bear's back, and the other 
feeding him with fruit! Afraid 
every minute that the bear would 
lose his wonderful good temper, and 
would kill the children before their 
eyes, they called to them. The 
little ones ran to their friends, while 
the bear, which seemed vexed at 
having his game spoiled, marched 
off sulkily into the forest. Was not 
this a wonderful escape ? 

I can tell you a still more won- 
derful story about an old woman and 
a bear. She lived in the same coun- 
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try as these children did. One day 
she lost her cow, and could not 
find it anywhere in the meadows 
and fields near her little cottage. 
Now a cow is a great thing for a 
poor woman to lose, and she made 
up her mind to get up early the 
next morning and look for it in 
the valleys higher up the moun- 
tains. So next morning she started 
on her journey in search of her 
cow ; she walked for some hours, 
but all in vain, the cow was not to 
be seen. Still she would not give 
up the search, and on and on she 
went up the valley. She came to 
a part that was covered with trees, 
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and bushes, and shrubs, and at last, 
among the bushes, she thought she 
saw the well-known dark brown 
coat of her lost cow. " Oh ! " she 
thought to herself, "how many miles 
it has made me walk ; won't I pay 
it out ! " and stealing softly through 
the trees, she crept quite close to 
the animal, and then raising her 
stick, she struck it blow after blow 
with all her might. Up sprang the 
animal, and turned right round, 
when to her horror she saw, not her 
lost cow, but a large brown bear ! 
The two stood staring at each 
other in astonishment, but at last 
the bear, seeming to think that an 
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old woman who could strike such 
blows must be rather a dreadful 
creature, turned tail and ran away 
as fast as he could. 

Three villagers went out hunt- 
ing one day in a great forest, and 
they got separated, two men going 
after one bear, and the third follow- 
ing another. It is about this third 
man that I am going to tell you. 
He hunted the bear till it grew 
dark, but never could manage to 
get a good shot at it, and then he 
returned to the place where he was 
to meet his friends. He waited for 
a long time, and then, as they did 
not come, he had his supper, made 
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a good fire, and soon fell fast 
asleep. For two or three hours 
he slept very comfortably, and then 
was awakened by hearing some- 
thing move near him ; and turning 
his head, he saw, by the light of 
his fire, a large bear going down 
the bank to the little stream. He 
guessed in a minute what the crea- 
ture meant to do. He was going 
for water to put out the fire, and 
then he intended to kill and eat 
him. The hunter seized his gun, 
saw that it was well loaded, and 
waited for his return. In a few 
minutes he heard him splashing 
about in the water ; then he saw 
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him climb up the bank and come 
towards him. He waited till he 
got well into the firelight, and then 
fired ; the wicked creature rolled 
back down the bank dead. A 
bear never attacks a man when 
sleeping by a fire, but will go first 
to a stream, soak his thick fur with 
water, then return, and by giving 
himself a grand shake, he will 
nearly put out the fire, and then 
in the dark he makes his meal on 
the poor man. 

It is not a bad plan for a man 
who is in great danger from a bear, 
and has nothing to defend him- 
self with, to throw himself on the 
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ground, hold his breath, and pre- 
tend to be dead ; for a bear never 
eats a dead body. But this must 
be done very carefully, for a bear 
does not like to be taken in ; and 
if he finds that a man is only 
pretending to be dead, he will 
very soon kill him. However, a 
poor fellow once lost his life by 
contriving only too well to imitate 
death. He held his breath and 
made himself so stiff, that the bear, 
having smelt and patted him, and 
being quite convinced he was dead, 
began to toss him about and roll 
him over and over, till at last he 
got him to the edge of a deep pre- 
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cipice ; then he gave him one more 
push, and down he went, nearly a 
thousand feet, and was killed. 

I must not forget to tell you 
that she-bears are very fond of 
their little ones, and will often do 
or suffer almost anything for their 
sakes. A ship was once sent out 
to try and make some discoveries 
near the North Pole, and while 
locked in the ice, the man at the 
mast-head saw three white bears 
coming towards the ship. They 
had smelt some blubber, no doubt, 
which the men were burning on 
the ice. They turned out to be 
an old bear and her two cubs ; but 
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the cubs were nearly as large as 
the dam. They seemed very hun- 
gry, for they ran eagerly to the 
fire and snatched pieces of blubber 
that were still unburnt out of the 
flames, and ate them as if they 
were nearly starving. The sailors 
threw out some great lumps of 
flesh, and these the old bear fetched 
away one by one, laying them down 
in equal shares before her cubs, 
and keeping a very little bit for 
herself. As she was fetching away 
the last piece, the men pointed their 
muskets at the two cubs and shot 
them dead, and before they returned 
to the ship they fired at the old 
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bear and wounded her badly. It 
would have made you cry to see 
the poor mother and her dead 
children. Though she was so 
dreadfully wounded herself, she 
carried the piece of flesh to her 
cubs and laid it before them. 
When she saw that they did not 
eat, she laid her paws first on one 
and then upon the other, and tried 
to raise them up, moaning most 
piteously all the time, but she could 
not make them stir. Then she 
went to a little distance and looked 
back and moaned, to try and per- 
suade them to follow her ; but all 
her efforts were of no use. Then, 
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after going back to them and licking 
their wounds, she managed to crawl 
away again, and stood for some 
time moaning and calling to them ; 
but of course her poor dead cubs 
took no notice of all her cries. At 
last she went to them again, and 
in a most loving way stroked and 
pawed them, and made her moan 
over them. Finding at length that 
they really were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the 
ship and uttered a growl of despair, 
which the crew answered with a 
volley of musket-balls. The poor 
bear fell between her cubs, and 
died licking their wounds. 
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The grizzly bear lives in 
America, and is a most terrible 
creature, as I told you. A battle 
with a she grizzly bear, whose cubs 
are in danger, is no joke. A Cana- 
dian hunter was riding out one day 
to look at some traps which he had 
set for beavers. He had to make 
his way through some thick bushes 
that grew on a high bank above a 
little river. He was going along, 
pushing back the branches with 
the end of his gun, when all at 
once he found himself close to an 
old she grizzly bear. In an instant 
she sprang at the horse, broke his 
back with one blow of her great 
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paw, threw the hunter down the 
bank, and tumbled his gun into the 
water. The young bears seized 
the horse, while the old one, in a 
frantic rage, rushed at the hunter 
as he got up again, and before he 
had hardly drawn his knife, had 
fixed her claws in his shoulder. 
Still he could move one hand, and 
struck blow after blow at her neck ; 
but she would not let him go, till 
suddenly the bank on which they 
stood gave way, and down they 
both went into the water. This 
strange cold bath saved him. The 
bear was so surprised that she 
loosened her hold and went off to 
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her cubs, leaving the hunter to go 
his own way and get his wounds 
healed as best he could. Her cubs 
were safe, and that was all that she 
cared for. 

Dogs and cats, you know, run 
along lightly upon their toes ; but 
bears place the whole foot upon 
the ground, and tread rather heavily. 
If you were to lift up a bear's paw 
you would find that it has a soft 
cushion at the bottom. As the 
Polar bear has to walk on the 
slippery ice, God has covered its 
foot with long hair, that it may 
have a firmer footing. Young 
bears have a very funny habit: 
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they are fond of sitting down and 
sucking their paws, and as they 
suck away, they quite murmur with 
pleasure. I suppose they feel as 
happy and comfortable, when they 
do so, as baby does when he lies 
on the ground sucking his thumb. 

Bears live in caverns, forests, 
and mountains, and are very good 
climbers ; they are much more 
active creatures than you would 
think. They can rear themselves 
very easily on their hind-legs, and 
when they are fighting they seize 
their enemy between their arms 
and squeeze him to death. 

There is a famous town in 
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Switzerland called Berne. Now 
" bern" is the old German word for 
bear. If you ever pay a visit to 
Berne, you will notice that a bear 
is painted on nearly all the sign- 
posts in the town, and that a bear's 
head is the favourite ornament for 
fountains and all public buildings. 
For several hundred years some 
live bears were always kept in 
Berne, but when the French con- 
quered the town, in 1798, they 
took the bears prisoners, and car- 
ried them to Paris, and put them 
in the Zoological Gardens there. 
But when the Bernese became 
their own masters again, they lost 
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no time in getting some fresh bears ; 
and if you do go to Berne, you will 
most likely be taken to see the 
bears in their comfortable den near 
the Nydeck Bridge. You know, 
when a charitable person dies he 
often leaves a certain sum of money 
to be spent every year for widows 
or orphans. Now I cannot say 
who, but some person, or persons, 
has left a certain sum to be spent 
every year for these Bernese bears; 
so they are well taken care of, and 
never have to do a stroke of work 
for their living. 

Bears are not without their 
enemies, and among others they 
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have two small ones, that I should 
think make them very savage. If a 
bear ventures to go near the nest of 
an ermine, the little creature rushes 
out in a great pet, and makes a 
spring at the bear's ear. It hangs 
on it, biting and scratching with all 
its might and main. The bear is 
quite astonished at such rudeness, 
and tries to shake off the imper- 
tinent little thing ; but the more 
he shakes his head, the more the 
ermine bites and scratches. At last 
the bear rushes away, stamping and 
howling ; but the ermine does not 
care a pin for all his stamping and 
howling, and scratches away in- 
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dustriously. Sometimes it happens 
that the bear gets so blind with 
rage and loss of blood, that he can- 
not see where he goes, and tumbles 
over a precipice and is killed ; but 
the ermine takes good care of itself, 
and jumps off at the right time. 

The little hedgehog, too, some- 
times takes it into its little head 
to torment the poor bear, and this 
is the way he sets about it. He 
walks straight into the bear's den, 
then, when the bear puts his head 
down to see what the little stranger 
is, the hedgehog, being much 
offended at such rudeness, bristles 
up all over and pricks the bear's 
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nose. The bear moves off in a 
hurry ; but wherever he goes he 
feels this disagreeable little prick. 
He tries standing up, and he tries 
lying down, but still there comes 
this horrid prick. If he thinks he 
has got rid at last of his enemy, 
and falls asleep, he begins to dream 
disagreeable dreams, for the hedge- 
hog is scrambling over him. At 
last, quite in despair, he gets up and 
rushes out, and leaves the den to 
the hedgehog. 

Before we leave the bears alto- 
gether, I must tell you a little more 
about the clever Polar bear. You 
see I call him the clever bear, for 
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he certainly uses his wits more than 
many children. I will tell you how. 
He feeds generally on fish, but if 
he can catch a seal he is very 
pleased, and thinks he has got a 
great treat. Now seals are such 
watchful creatures that they are 
not very easily caught. The bear 
knows this very well, so he crouches 
down on the ice with his front paws 
doubled under him, and pushes 
himself forward with his hind paws 
without making the slightest noise; 
and then when he has got near 
enough, he makes a sudden spring 
and seizes the poor seal. 

The natives of cold countries 
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often catch seals in nets, and one 
evening a man went out to look at 
his nets ; he found a seal caught in 
one of them. While he was kneel- 
ing over it, very busy in trying to 
secure it, he felt a slap on the back, 
from one of his friends he thought ; 
but when he had another blow, he 
looked up quickly, and was horri- 
fied to see a particularly grim- 
looking old bear standing over 
him. Without stopping to say " if 
you please," the bear tore the seal 
out of the net and began his supper 
there and then. You may be quite 
sure the man did not wait to see 
him finish his meal, afraid perhaps 
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that the bear might keep a little 
corner for him, but ran away as fast 
as he could. 

While Polar bears are clever 
at getting food for themselves, they 
are also very clever at avoiding any 
traps laid for them. The captain 
of a whaler (or a ship sent out to 
hunt whales) set his mind once on 
taking a bear alive without hurting 
the skin. To do this he laid the 
noose of a rope on the snow, and a 
piece of whale's flesh inside it. In 
a very little time a bear smelt the 
dainty bit, and made haste to seize 
it in his mouth ; but at the same 
moment his foot was caught in the 
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rope. He stopped, quietly pushed 
the rope off with his other paw, 
and walked slowly away. After 
he had eaten the piece that he had 
carried away with him, he returned. 
During his absence another piece of 
rope with a noose, and another piece 
of whale's flesh, had been laid on the 
same spot. This time he was on his 
guard ; he carefully pushed the rope 
aside first, and then marched off in 
triumph with the piece of meat. 
The noose was laid again, but this 
time the rope was buried in the 
snow, so that he should not see it, 
and the piece of flesh placed in a 
hole in the middle. The bear came 
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again, and smelt about the place for 
a few minutes; then he began to 
scrape the snow up with his paw, 
and having found the rope, as he 
seemed to expect, he threw it away 
and escaped with his prize unhurt. 
Most bears, you know, spend 
the winter in a cave or den of some 
kind, and never come out of it till 
the spring comes. Now the Polar 
she-bear cannot often find a con- 
venient cave ; so about the begin- 
ning of December she settles down 
by the side of a rock, scrapes up 
the snow all round her, and lets 
it fall upon her till she is quite 
covered with it, and thus forms the 
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house in which she means to live 
all the winter. In this strange 
nursery her babies are born and 
nursed till they are two or three 
months old, and then about March 
she and her little family come out 
into the open air. The bear has 
one very little window to her winter 
house, and how do you think it is 
made? Why, of course, as she lies 
half asleep upon the ground, she 
breathes, and her warm breath 
melts the snow and forms a little 
hole in the thick wall. 



II. 

WILD BOARS. 

Many a hot summer's morning, I 
dare say, you have spent in the 
open fields, scampering about after 
flowers or butterflies, or quietly 
watching the cows and sheep graz- 
ing on the bright green grass. 
Perhaps, when you got tired of 
this, you began to watch the wag- 
gons passing, every now and then, 
along the dusty road beyond ; the 
fine horses with their tinkling bells, 
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and the waggoners with their smart 
red caps. If these were followed 
by a poor old woman driving her 
pigs to market, you were charmed ; 
it was such fun to watch the greedy 
creatures as they ran along, stopping 
to eat every dirty bit they could find, 
in spite of the old woman's stick. 

Greedy creatures pigs certainly 
are. It would make you laugh, 
sometimes, to see how eagerly a 
fat sow will begin to eat the grass, 
if one or two people cross the field 
where she is ; how she will run 
along, stopping every now and then 
to tear up a mouthful of grass as 
quickly as possible, peeping out of 
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the corners of her eyes all the time 
at the intruders, and then running 
on again, as if she were afraid that 
if she did not keep up with them, 
and watch them, they too would go 
down upon their faces, and eat a 
few mouthfiils of her precious grass. 

Many people get fond of their 
dogs and cats, horses and cows, 
but few make pets of their pigs. 
However, I do not mean to tell 
you very much about pigs to-day ; we 
are to talk instead about their great 
great-grandfathers, the wild boars. 

These animals are still found 
in many parts of the world — in 
Europe, Asia, and the north parts 
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of Africa, and terribly savage 
creatures they are. Once upon a 
time they lived in the thick forests 
of England. 

The wild boar generally chooses 
a shady spot, near a stream, for his 
lair or home. He likes, if he can, 
to make his bed in a cave, or 
between the roots of a large tree. 
He lines it carefully with plenty of 
dry leaves, and keeps it particularly 
clean. It is a great mistake to 
think that pigs like to be dirty; no 
animal is more careful about keep- 
ing his house clean than the wild 
boar, their great-grandfather. If 
pigs are dirty creatures, they must 
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have learned to be so since they 
came to live among men and 
women. Don't you forget, if you 
ever have pigs of your own, to keep 
their houses clean, and wash and 
rub them well ; they will get on all 
the better for it. 

Now in this clean and tidy 
house the wild boar spends the 
day ; and when it gets dark, he 
goes out to get some food. He 
wanders about till he finds some- 
thing he likes ; if he is very hungry 
he will eat worms, or field-mice 
and acorns ; but his favourite food 
is grain, or the roots of plants. If 
he can find his way to a corn or 
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rice field, he spends a busy night 
indeed ; and a sad man is the 
farmer, next day, when he dis- 
covers what a visitor he has had 
in the night. All his work for 
many weeks before is ruined. His 
corn has been trampled down, and 
the soil turned up in long deep 
furrows by the hungry beast in 
his search for roots or grain. The 
boar has made a good meal, and 
has spoilt more than he has eaten. 
In countries where grapes grow, 
he treats himself to a little fruit 
sometimes, and you can well ima- 
gine that he is not very careful how 
he gathers it. He spoils the vines 
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terribly, and tramples them under 
foot. You remember the Bible 
speaks of the boar of the wood 
wasting the vine. Our tame pigs, 
you know, will eat almost anything; 
but the wild boar is much more 
particular : there are a great number 
of plants that he will not touch. 
He is very fond of peaches ; but 
they must be freshly gathered to 
please him. A wild boar has been 
seen near an orchard of peach-trees 
waiting and watching for hours, till 
a gust of wind blew down some of 
the fruit, where the ground was 
strewn with peaches already; but 
these peaches had been lying on 
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the earth for some time, and were 
not fresh enough for the dainty 
gentleman. The boar does not 
care very much for animal food, 
and seldom takes the trouble to 
kill any creature on purpose to eat 
it. If an animal dies in the forest, 
or is so wounded that it cannot 
fight, he does not object, some- 
times, to making a meal of it, if 
he happens to be very hungry. 

I am sorry to say the wild boar 
is a very bad father. He never 
seems to think it at all wrong to 
eat his little sons and daughters as 
soon as they are born, if he sees 
them. But he very seldom does 
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see them at first, for the mother 
knows what a cruel father he is, 
and hides them from him, most 
carefully, for some time. Only, 
unfortunately, if the weather is bad, 
and the mother can find very little 
to eat, she does, now and then, 
make a dinner on her own little 
babies, when they are very young. 
However, she soon learns to love 
them very dearly, and will fight for 
them most bravely, if any enemy 
comes and tries to do them harm. 

The whole litter follow the 
sow for two or three years, and 
go about in herds. If some of 
them see a wolf, or any beast of 
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prey coming, they call to the rest 
with a loud fierce cry. Then they 
form a ring round the weakest ones, 
and prepare for the fight ; but if 
they have once arranged them- 
selves in order of battle, few ani- 
mals dare attack them, for they 
fight desperately. 

When the wild boar is grown 
up, and finds out how strong he 
is, he generally leaves the herd 
and makes a home for himself. 
He walks the forest alone and 
fearless. If he sees a man coming 
he never thinks of running away, 
and there is not a single creature 
he is afraid of. Even lions do not 
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seem to care to fight with him, and 
very seldom try to kill him, unless 
they are very hungry. As long as 
they leave him alone, he leaves them 
alone ; but if a lion does attack 
him, he puts out all his strength, 
and sometimes gets the best of the 
fight. 

A common English hog is not 
a pleasant creature to have to do 
with, if anything has made him 
very cross ; but a wild boar is a 
terrible creature indeed when he 
is angry. If provoked his eyes 
flash fire, and the long, coarse hairs 
along his back bristle up with rage. 
He dashes at his enemy, and often 
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strikes him dead with one blow of 
his long, sharp tusks. 

People are obliged to hunt the 
wild boar sometimes, because he 
does so much harm to their fields. 
A boar hunt is a rather dangerous 
thing, and the poor dogs often get 
killed or badly wounded. Several 
hunters were chasing a wild boar 
one day, and after a time they 
managed to drive him out into a 
plain. Then he turned round and 
faced them. He was a terrible- 
looking creature, and seemed to say, 
" Not one of you shall touch me." 
The horses had often been used for 
hunting wild boars before, but they 
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were quite afraid of this one. No 
sooner did they venture within a 
few yards of him, than he attacked 
them so fiercely that they threw 
their riders and fled. Not one 
could stand against his fury ; and 
the hunters could not get near 
enough to strike him. At last he 
fairly drove both hunters and 
horses from the field, and then, 
foaming and gnashing his teeth, he 
escaped into a thick wood, where 
the hunters thought it the wisest 
plan to leave him. 

The dogs that are generally 
used for hunting the wild boar soon 
learn how to manage him. First 
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of all, when they have discovered 
his lair, they rouse him up and 
make him come out. He walks 
slowly away, for he is not much 
afraid of them, and they follow. 
When they come close to him, he 
turns ; but the dogs know their 
danger, and take care to keep out 
of his reach, and stand barking at 
him at a distance. Then he goes 
on again for a little bit, and the 
dogs follow him as they did before. 
At last, when he gets tired, the 
dogs close round him behind, for 
they have no fancy to feel the points 
of his sharp tusks in their sides. 
Those that are young sometimes 
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fly at him, and always get badly 
wounded, if they are not killed on 
the spot. The older ones are 
wiser, and wait till the hunters 
come up and kill him with their 
spears. 

The wild boar hunt was once 
a very favourite sport in England ; 
and a wild boar's head was con- 
sidered a famous dish for dinner. 
In olden times it was the principal 
dish on Christmasrday, and was 
always brought in with great pomp 
and ceremony — sometimes even 
with the sound of trumpets. It is 
a very long time now, however, 
since wild boars were hunted in 
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England, and we have to be con- 
tent with our common tame pigs 
instead. 

Pigs have been kept for many, 
many years in England ; but they 
were little known in some parts of 
Scotland till much later. About a 
hundred and fifty years ago, a per- 
son in Dumfriesshire, called the 
Gudeman o' the Brow, received a 
present of a young pig. Such a 
creature had never been seen in 
that part of the country before, and 
its coming made quite a stir in the 
place. One day the pig wandered 
away some distance from home. 
A woman, who was taking care of 
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some cows on a marsh near the 
sea, was frightened out of her wits 
by seeing a strange animal come 
running towards her from the sea. 
She thought it had suddenly risen 
out of it, and screaming with all 
her might, she ran home. As she 
ran, the pig ran snorting and grunt- 
ing after her, pleased enough to 
think it had found a companion. 
She reached the village at last, so 
tired and terrified, that before she 
could tell her story she fainted away. 
By the time she came to herself, 
quite a crowd had collected, anxious 
to know what was the matter. As 
soon as she could speak, she told 
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them that some dreadful creature 
— she thought it must be a wicked 
spirit — had risen out of the sea. 
She said it had two horns (for in 
her fright she took its ears for 
horns), and that it had chased her 
home, roaring all the while at her 
heels. She was sure it was not 
far off. An old schoolmaster said 
he'd see if he could not drive away 
the wicked spirit. He got up to 
try what he could do ; but at that 
moment the creature started up at 
his back, and gave such a grunt, 
that he, too, was frightened out of 
his wits, and ready to faint. All 
the people took to their heels : 

4 
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some ran one way, and some ano- 
ther; some went up to the tops of 
the houses, and others shut them- 
selves up in barns or outhouses. 
At last some one called out that 
it was the Gudeman o' the Brow's 
pig, for he had seen it before. So 
the people were comforted ; but 
still some of the very timid ones 
were afraid to go out after dark, 
for fear they should meet it. How- 
ever, one of the men pitied it, and 
told them to give it something to 
eat, for it must be hungry. 

The next day they sent it across 
the river, and as it seemed to know 
its way home, they left it. About 
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dark it came to two men who were 
pulling up thistles in a field. They 
were so frightened that they sprang 
on the backs of two horses, and 
galloped off; but, unfortunately, the 
pig got between them and their 
houses, and they dared not pass it. 
They turned round, and tried to 
get home another way ; but they 
met with all kinds of dangers and 
difficulties, and at last made up 
their minds that they must spend 
the night in the open air. They 
kept close to each other, and hardly 
dared speak above a whisper all 
night. As soon as it got light they 
started home. They found every- 
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body wondering what could have 
become of them, and their wives 
and children were not a little 
pleased to see them home safely. 
They began to tell what a dreadful 
creature they had seen ; how they 
ran, and how it ran and roared, 
and how they would certainly have 
been torn in pieces if it had caught 
them. " Hout, man!" said one of 
their wives ; "it has been the 
Gudeman o' the Brow's pig." 

Such are the stories they tell of 
the first pigs that were ever seen in 
some of the wild parts of our island. 
Now, I wonder if you would know 
a wild boar from a tame hog, if you 
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were to see them together. The 
wild boar is generally smaller than 
a tame hog; its snout is longer, 
and its ears shorter than a hog's. 
Its tusks are sometimes nearly a 
foot long, with very sharp points. 
It is not so stupid, so dirty, or so 
greedy as the tame hog. 



III. 



BULLS. 



In some parts of the world where 
people have not learnt to know and 
love the true God, they pray to a 
sacred or holy bull. In India the 
black people let these holy creatures 
go about just as they please, and 
they get quite tame. They wander 
about the roads ; and if they see 
any fruit or vegetables put out to be 
sold, that they think look nice, they 
help themselves to as much as they 
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like. The shop-people dare not 
drive them away with a stick ; they 
only just shake a handkerchief at 
them> or tap them gently on the 
head, saying, " Mahraj !" (your wor- 
ship). The sacred bulls often get 
very fat, for people who want to be 
thought very good feed them with 
all kinds of things. Now we know 
this is all very foolish, and wicked 
too ; that one little child is worth 
more than thousands of bulls, and 
that no bull can hear or answer our 
prayers ; but at the same time we 
must not forget to thank our great 
Father in heaven for giving us such 
very useful animals as cows and 
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bulls. What should we do without 
them ? You will think at once, 
" Oh, dear ! we should have no 
milk, butter, or cheese, no beef and 
no veal." Now there are lots of 
other things made from cattle : our 
shoes are soled with the skin ; We 
make candles of the fat ; glue from 
the ears and hoofs ; combs and 
knife-handles of the horns ; and we 
use the bones sometimes instead of 
ivory. And I have not done yet : 
we make soup of the tail of the ox ; 
jelly of the feet of the calf; and 
rennet of the calf's stomach. The 
hair we mix in the mortar of our 
walls. I wonder whether you will 
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be able to remember all this long 
list of useful things. 

But, you will say, we do not 
have most of these useful things till 
after the cattle are killed, and many 
oxen lead quiet, easy lives in pretty 
fields. So they do ; but some have 
to work very hard for their living. 
What do you think they have to 
do ? Why, in England they are 
sometimes made to draw the plough, 
and I have often seen them yoked 
to large waggons, which they were 
dragging up steep hills. Then in 
the Bible we read about " the ox 
that treadeth out the corn." And 
in Africa it is said that the Hot- 
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tentots train them to guard their 
flocks, and teach them to know 
a stranger from the rightful owner 
of the sheep. In some countries 
people ride upon them. Then we 
must not forget that oxen have to 
spend a good deal of time every 
day in eating; it is part of their 
daily work. An ox has four 
stomachs, and when his food has 
passed from the first into the 
second, he has to send it' up into 
his mouth again, to be chewed a 
second time. An ox, you know, 
only eats grass, and so it wants a 
great quantity of it, or it would 
never get fat and strong ; but when 
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it is roaming about wild in its native 
countries, it is often attacked when 
it is feeding by other animals, and 
would not have time to eat enough 
food all at once ; so it stores up a 
quantity as quickly as it can, and 
then going into some quiet place, 
chews it at leisure. 

I must not make you think that 
cattle are quite perfect creatures. 
Cows are generally gentle animals, 
and if you have nothing of a very 
bright red about you, you need not 
be afraid to go through a field full 
of cows ; but the bulls are terribly 
bad-tempered animals sometimes. 
A gentleman once kept a bull that 
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was so wild, that it was always 
chained up except when it was led 
out to water, and then the servants 
were obliged to be very careful how 
they treated it. This bull took 
a particular dislike to a gentleman 
named Mr. Benson, and never saw 
him come near without bellowing 
dreadfully, and tearing up the earth 
with its horns ; it would watch 
most cunningly for a good oppor- 
tunity to try to attack him. At 
last, however, there came a violent 
storm, with fearful thunder and 
lightning — indeed, it was as bad 
or worse than an Indian storm. 
The poor bull was fastened up in 
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its open shed, and was terribly 
frightened ; it yelled and roared 
with very terror. Mr. Benson 
heard it, and told the servants to 
take it to the stable, but they were 
all too frightened to go. At length 
he said: "Well, then, I'll go my- 
self, the poor creature will be tame 
enough now." The bull had nearly 
broken its chain in two, in its 
struggles to get free, and was now 
lying on its back ; but the minute 
he went to it, it rose, and began 
fawning upon him, as if it wanted 
to tell him how glad it was to see 
him. All its savage temper was 
gone, and he led it quietly to the 
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stable. The next morning he 
began to wonder how it would 
behave to him, and went out to 
see. He noticed that it did not 
bellow as he drew near, and when 
he reached the shed, he found that 
it was as gentle as a lamb ; it let 
him scratch its head, and play all 
kinds of tricks with it, which no 
one else dared venture to try. And 
from that time it continued to be 
gentle with him, and liked him to 
notice it. 

Now, it is often a very pleasant 
sight to see a group of pretty cows 
lying chewing their cud under the 
shade of some tall trees, or feeding 
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near the mouth of a winding river, 
till, overtaken by the tide, they are 
obliged to plunge in and swim 
across. I think it must be a prettier 
sight still to see them in Switzer- 
land, preparing for their summer 
trip up the mountains. If we live 
all the year in a town, we dearly 
like to go away, every now and 
then, for a little fun in the country, 
and the Swiss people treat their 
cows to a little trip every summer ; 
but for a different reason. We 
sometimes get pale and weakly if 
we stay in one place always ; but 
the cows go up the mountains to 
look for more grass. In the winter 
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they stay at the foot of the hills in 
some warm valley, where they do 
not feel the biting north wind, and 
are not in danger of being buried 
in the snow ; but when the warm 
spring comes, the farmers know 
that the cows must be off to the 
mountains, if they want to get 
plenty of milk, and butter, and 
cheese, and the milkmaids and 
cowherds are not at all sorry to 
go. Very busy they all are for a 
few days, mending and washing 
their clothes — for though the Swiss 
people can manage with very little, 
yet they will be many weeks away 
— and packing up their milk-pails, 
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and stools, and churns, and every- 
thing they will want in their moun- 
tain dairies ; while the cowherds 
provide themselves with Alp-horns, 
and hang bells on the necks of their 
favourite cows. Then, when all is 
ready, they gather the cows together, 
bid good-bye to their friends, and 
start on their journey. As they go, 
the people, in the different little vil- 
lages they pass through, come out to 
look at them, and wish them joy and 
God-speed. They do not go very 
far at first, but stop for two or three 
weeks at the first rich pasture-lands 
they arrive at, and then, as the 
weather gets warmer, they mount 
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higher and higher, till, in the 
middle of the summer, they reach 
the highest point they ever go to. 
The dairymaids are very busy now 
making butter and cheeses. Their 
cheeses sometimes weigh two hun- 
dred pounds each. Every now and 
then they receive visits from their 
friends in the valley, who bring 
them news from home, and, when 
they return, carry away the butter 
and cheese they have made. 

The cows wander about the 
mountains in search of nice grass ; 
but every morning and evening the 
herdsman blows a few notes on his 
Alp-horn, which are caught up and 
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repeated by the mountain echoes, 
and sound very pretty. Directly 
the cows hear the horn, they begin 
to march to the chalet, or milking- 
shed, and seem quite pleased to 
go. One day a pretty young cow 
managed to hurt her foot ; but 
when she heard the usual call, she 
tried to obey. She walked a few 
steps, but her foot gave her so 
much pain that she was obliged to 
lie down ; but still she would not 
give up : she knew she ought to go, 
and she tried again and again, look- 
ing after her companions as they 
went, and lowing most piteously, 
partly with pain, no doubt ; but 
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partly from vexation at not being 
able to do as she knew she ought. 
A gentleman saw her distress, and 
went to the sheds and told the 
herdsman about her. He sent 
to fetch her, and when at last she 
contrived to reach the chalet, she 
lowed again, but quite in a different 
tone now— not with vexation and 
pain, but with pleasure. 

The cattle stay at the highest 
pasture lands for seven or eight 
weeks, and then begin to go down 
again to the valleys, stopping seve- 
ral times on their way, as they did 
going up. And I expect the herds- 
men are not very sorry after all to 
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get home again, for on the moun- 
tains they have wretched sheds to 
sleep in, plenty of work, and little 
to eat besides milk and cheese. 

You will hear people say some- 
times, that cattle are stupid crea- 
tures, and of course they are not 
such clever animals as dogs or 
horses ; but I think you will see, 
from what I have told you already, 
that we must take care how we call 
them stupid. The ox that draws 
a waggon soon learns to know his 
driver ; the cow knows and often 
loves her milker, and many cows 
learn to answer to their names. 
Now I will tell you a story that 
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shows that a cow may have a few 
wits. A naughty, cruel boy was 
one day amusing himself with 
throwing stones at a cow that was 
feeding quietly in a field, and doing 
no harm to any one. The cow put 
up with it for some time, but at last 
she could stand his impudence no 
longer : so she went quietly up to 
him, hooked the end of her horn 
in his clothes, lifted him from the 
ground, and carried him out of the 
field ; then she laid him down in 
the road, and went back to her 
grazing, having given the naughty 
child a good fright, and taught him 
never to do such things again. 



IV. 

WO L V1CS. 

If we lose our way in some wild 
part of the country on a cold win- 
ter's day, we do not dream now of 
being frightened lest we should 
meet a hungry herd of wolves be- 
fore we can find our way home. 
Yet, once upon a time, there were 
so many of these savage creatures 
in England, that little houses were 
built, at certain distances from each 
other, along the highroads, on pur- 
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pose that, if anybody was attacked 
by wolves, he might run to one of 
them and save his life. January, 
too, used to be called the wolves' 
month, because the wolves did so 
much harm then to the sheep, for 
the cold weather made them hun- 
gry and cruel. But the English 
people soon made up their minds 
to get rid of these troublesome 
neighbours, and nearly six hundred 
years ago the last wolf was killed 
in England. Other countries have 
not been so fortunate, and I could 
tell you many terrible tales of what 
these cruel animals have done ; but 
we must remember that they are 
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so very cruel only when they are 
so very hungry. Perhaps we might 
get cruel in our ways, too, if we 
were ever as hungry as they often 
are. In the summer they wander 
about early in the morning, and 
late in the evening, hunting for 
frogs, and mice, and dead animals. 
In the winter they come out of 
their forests and mountains, and 
attack the sheep and horses in the 
fields, and sometimes fall upon a 
party of travellers, and devour them 
if they can. 

But though wolves are such des- 
perate creatures when they are hun- 
gry, a very little thing will frighten 
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them ; any strange smell, or odd 
noise, or even the sight of anything 
they have never seen before, will 
make them stop, or perhaps frighten 
them quite away. A gentleman 
had been out hunting one day, and 
being tired, he lay down on the 
grass and fell asleep. A strange 
noise woke him, and, on opening 
his eyes, he saw fifty or sixty wolf- 
dogs standing all round him. He 
was a brave hunter ; but still he 
shuddered at the idea of being torn 
in pieces and eaten up. What 
could he do ?. His gun was not 
loaded ; but a sudden thought 
flashed across his mind. He seized 
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the large blanket that he had been 
lying upon, and waved it before 
them, speaking to them at the same 
time in a most solemn manner. 
They were so astonished and 
frightened that they drew back at 
once, and before he had time to 
load his gun they had all vanished. 
If, when you are grown up, you 
should take a journey into any of 
the countries where wolves live, do 
not forget this, that wolves are 
frightened at anything they are not 
used to, and will not come near it 
till they have found out that there 
is no harm in it. People have 
sometimes saved their lives by trail- 
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ing a piece of rope after their 
carriage, and have protected a flock 
of sheep, grazing in a field, from 
wolves, by hanging a bladder to a 
pole and letting it be blown about 
in the wind. 

A brave boy, about ten years 
old, was sent one day with a pair 
of oxen to help a neighbour who 
lived about six miles from his 
father's house. At the end of the 
day he set out to go home. It 
was autumn, and the road he had 
to take lay along the side of a river. 
The evening was closing in, and 
the way looked very dark and 
dreary, but the child was not at all 
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frightened, and saw the evening 
gradually turn into night without 
feeling at all timid. 

He was trudging along like a 
little man, singing merrily as he 
went, when he heard a sound that 
made him shiver ; it was the cry of 
wolves. At first he hoped that 
they were not coming after him, 
but when he found that the noise 
came nearer and nearer, he knew 
he must try some plan if he hoped 
to escape. His road lay along the 
side of the river, and he could swim 
like a young fish ; but then the 
night was very dark, and he might 
be hurried to the rapids and dashed 
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to pieces on the rocks, and that 
was almost as dreadful as being 
devoured by wolves. In this terri- 
ble moment he lifted his young 
heart in prayer to God, and then 
made up his mind to try the only 
chance of escape left to him. H e 
mounted Buck, one of the oxen, 
and, making free use of his goad, 
shouted to the animal with all his 
might, to make him run as fast as 
he could. 

Very often an ox not used to be 
ridden would have thrown off the 
child, and would not have cared in 
the least what became of him ; but 
Buck set off at a great speed, as if 
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he knew quite well what danger both 
he and his young rider were in, 
nor did his companion lag behind : 
but fast as the three fled, still faster 
came on the wolves, and now the 
child could hear the very patter of 
their horrid feet. And fortunately 
for him old Buck heard it too, and 
rushed along at his greatest speed ; 
but still the wolves came nearer and 
nearer. The boy shouted to keep 
them off, and the oxen seemed to 
be almost flying ; but, as they tore 
along, happily their chains rattled, 
and this rattle saved them. The 
wolves could not make out what it 
was, and paused every time they 
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came close upon the oxen, whilst the 
latter redoubled their speed; at last 
the oxen got fairly ahead, and, find- 
ing themselves near home, never 
stopped till they had brought the 
brave little fellow to his own door. 
He said that he had never felt 
afraid but once, and that was when 
those dismal sounds first broke on 
his ear. He never lost his presence 
of mind, but trusting to God to 
save him, he did all he could and 
reached home safely at last. You 
see, if the chains had not rattled, the 
boy and the good oxen would have 
all been torn in pieces. 

We should remember that a 
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wolf when alone is a most cowardly 
creature, and it is only when they 
are going about in herds that they 
become daring. It is very curious 
also to notice the various ways in 
which wolves attack different kinds 
of animals. When they mean to 
attack a herd of wild horses, they 
know they must prepare for a 
desperate battle ; but when they 
mean to seize some deer, they set 
to work in quite a different way. 
They know that deer can run 
faster than they can, so, if they can 
manage it, they try to get them 
near the edge of a precipice, and 
then they form a kind of half circle 
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round them, moving as stealthily as 
possible that the deer may not find 
them out. When they have formed 
the line round them, they set up a 
great yell and begin to run, driving 
the deer before them. In their 
haste to escape, the poor creatures 
rush blindly forward, plunge over 
the precipice, and many are dashed 
to pieces. The wolves go round 
to the bottom by another path, and 
quietly enjoy a feast on the poor 
dead deer. 

Though wolves are so cunning, 
suspicious, and savage when they 
are hungry, yet we must not be too 
hard upon them ; even a wolf has 
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his use in this world. He eats 
many things that would lie on the 
ground and make bad smells if he 
did not clear them away. Then, 
in the lands where he lives there 
are no lions, tigers, or leopards, 
and he must do all their work for 
them, and very well he does it, too. 
Can you guess what it is ? Why, 
lions' and tigers' work is to eat up a 
great many of the smaller animals; 
for if they did not, the world would 
be too full of these little creatures, 
and we should not know how to 
live in it. This work the wolves 
are very glad to do for them, with- 
out asking for any wages. 
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It is quite possible to find your 
way to a wolf's heart — I mean, to 
make a wolf grow very fond of you 
— if you begin to treat him kindly 
when he is young. A gentleman 
had once been travelling in Sweden, 
and just a short time before he left 
that country, he noticed some men 
who were on the point of killing 
a baby-wolf. He pitied the poor 
little creature, and persuaded the 
men to give it up to him. He took 
it on board his ship, and nursed it 
with the greatest care. In a very 
few days it began to feed from his 
hand, and in a little time began to 
jump and spring about him like a 
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lively little puppy. And no little 
puppy ever showed greater affec- 
tion for its master. It licked his 
hand, rolled over and over at his 
feet, and if anybody teased or 
frightened it, it always ran to its 
master for protection. It continued 
as gentle and loving when it was 
quite grown up, and then its master, 
finding that he was obliged to take 
a long journey into Asia, gave it 
into the charge of a friend. He 
was very sorry to leave his strange 
pet, but of course he had plenty 
of things to do, and did not fret 
very much after his little friend. 
Nothing, however, could comfort 
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the poor wolf for some time; it 
pined and fretted after its old mas- 
ter most grievously, and refused to 
touch its food. By degrees it grew 
fond of its new keeper ; but when, 
at the end of a year and a half, its 
old master returned, it was almost 
mad with joy. Its joy, however, 
soon came to an end, for its master, 
who was a merchant, was again 
obliged to travel, and the poor wolf 
was once more quite broken-hearted. 
The gentleman was away for three 
years ; but his first visit, on return- 
ing home, was to the wolf's cage. 
It was quite dark, and the cage 
had been shut up for the night, 
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but the moment the wolf heard its 
master's voice in the distance, it 
gave a loud cry, as if begging to 
be let out, and the moment it was 
free, sprang on his shoulders, and 
peeped into his face, as if it were 
trying to see him even in the dark. 
It had always been gentle to its 
. keepers, but now it flew at any one 
who tried to take it away from its 
master. At last they managed to 
get it back to its cage. Its master 
made up his mind not to see it 
again till he could settle down in 
a home of his own, and have the 
wolf always with him, for he could 
not bear to make the poor creature 
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fret after him so often when he was 
obliged to leave it. 

For a wolfs credit, too, we 
must not forget to tell how very 
careful it is of its little ones. The 
mother makes a hole in the ground, 
like a rabbit or a fox : this hole she 
lines with nice soft moss, and some 
of her own hair, which she pulls 
out^for the purpose, and there she 
nurses her little cubs. For two 
months she hardly leaves them, 
and the father takes great care of 
her, bringing her every bit of her 
food. At the end of that time the 
cubs are old enough to eat solid 
food ; but, do you know, the father 
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and mother are so anxious about 
them, and so afraid that they will 
not be able to bite it properly, that 
they put every piece into their own 
mouths first, and chew it well before 
they will let the little ones have it. 
This they do for six or seven 
months, till their children are quite 
grown up, and able to take care of 
themselves. While they are very 
little the parents never leave them 
alone, but one always stays with 
them to look after them. 

You see, wolves can be gentle 
to their little ones, and the story I 
am just going to tell you, shows 
that they can be kind to one 
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another, too, when there is any 
need. 

Some wolves were noticed one 
day crossing a frozen pond. The 
one in the middle seemed to be 
ill, and the others appeared to be 
taking great care of it. As soon 
as the men saw them they fired, 
and some of the wolves ran away ; 
but several would not leave their 
poor friend. Again and again the 
men fired, till at last there were 
only two left with the sick one, 
and after a time even they were 
driven away. When they came 
up to the one that was left, they 
found that it was an old she-wolf, 
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quite blind, they thought from age, 
for her teeth were almost worn 
down. After her last companions 
had left her, it was pitiful to see 
her. She tried hard to go on, but 
she could not guide her own steps. 
Sometimes she went round and 
round in a circle, and sometimes 
she turned back and began to walk 
the very way she had come. After 
watching her for a few minutes the 
men put a rope round her, and led 
her to the town. In the woods 
they found her den strewn with 
bones and bits of food. All around 
the snow, though it was three feet 
thick, was trodden hard and smooth, 
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and from the number of paths lead- 
ing to the spot, it was plain that 
this poor old creature had been fed 
and cared for by the other dear, 
kind wolves. 



V. 

SEALS. 

I wonder whether you have ever 
cared much for seals. I am afraid 
you have thought them rather ugly, 
stupid things. If you have seen 
the sea-bear or the sea-lion playing 
with its keeper in the Zoological 
Gardens, you have thought to 
yourself, " Ah ! I would rather not 
have that great nastywet thing kiss- 
ing me ! " Now, I have not much 
hope of making you admire a seal 
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as much as you do many other 
animals ; but I have so many 
curious things to tell about it, that 
I hope, before we have done, you 
will have made up your mind to 
notice it a little more the next 
time you pay a visit to the gardens. 
Now, if I were to ask you to tell 
me what a seal looks like, as it lies 
half asleep on the edge of its pond, 
you would tell me that it was a 
long, grey animal, with a very round 
head, four finny legs, and a tail 
something like a fish's. Now, we 
will talk about its head first. You 
know God meant the seal to spend 
most part of its time in the water, 
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and some part on land ; so He 
gave it wonderful little lids to its 
ears and nose — lids that shut down 
directly the creature plunges into 
the sea, and serve to keep out the 
water beautifully. When you bathe, 
you know how unpleasantly the 
water gets into your ears and 
nose, and almost stifles you : the 
seal is better off than you in this 
matter. 

Then every seal has very strong 
whiskers ; and what do you think 
can be the good of them ? Did 
you ever think whether dear old 
pussy's whiskers are any good to 
her? She would be very angry 



I 
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indeed if you tried to pull them ; 
and yet your papa does not mind 
very much if baby gives a good 
hard pull to his. Now, the seal's 
whiskers, and the lion's too, are 
like the cat's whiskers, and not like 
your papa's. The difference is 
this — it does not hurt your papa 
very much to pull out one of the 
hairs from his whiskers, but if you 
did so to a lion, a cat, or a seal, 
they would feel it very much. Why 
do you think God has put so much 
feeling into their whiskers ? I will 
tell you : the lion creeps along 
quietly, and often in the dark, after 
some animal he means to kill ; the 
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cat glides along softly after a mouse, 
the seal swims through the water 
after a fish ; now, the lion's eyes 
are fixed most intensely on his 
prey, the cat's on the mouse, and 
the seal's on the fish, if they look 
away for half a minute, the crea- 
tures they want to catch for food 
may escape. But how is the lion to 
prevent knocking his nose against 
a tree, the cat running against a 
chair, or the seal swimming bump 
up against a rock ? Why, their 
long whiskers tell them directly 
danger is near, and they turn a 
little aside. If we were they, we 
should stretch out our hands to 
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guide us ; they are using all their 
legs, and so stretch out their whis- 
kers, and their whiskers never fail 
to do their work. 

We must not spend all our 
time upon the seal's head, though 
we must not forget to mention its 
gentle, intelligent eyes. By and 
by I shall have some stories to tell 
that will show you how affectionate 
and clever a seal can be. 

Now we will say a little about 
the seal's body ; it is covered with 
nice fur, so beautifully formed, that 
it is the least possible hindrance to 
the creature as it swims along in 
the sea. The Greenlanders make 
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this fur into clothes for themselves 
and their children ; and in Eng- 
land a good real seal-skin jacket 
is the very nicest thing you can 
wear in the winter. 

Then, under the fur the seal 
has a thick covering of fat or blub- 
ber, and this helps to keep it warm 
in the cold seas of the north. The 
blubber makes a capital oil for 
lamps. Sometimes the Green- 
landers get seventy gallons of oil 
from one seal. 

Seals live in a great many parts 
of the world ; they have sometimes 
been found in Cornwall ; but they 
eat so many fish, that they are not 
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very great favourites with the fisher- 
men. They go to sleep on the 
rocks, and, if they can get it, they 
dearly like a nice pillow, made, not 
of nice soft feathers or down, but 
of ice. They sleep very lightly, 
and if any sudden noise wakes 
them, they give a roll, and tumble 
over into the sea ; for they know 
very well that that is the safest 
place for them. 

In Caithness, and many other 
parts of the world too, the seals 
spend a great part of their time in 
the caverns of the cliffs with their 
little ones, nursing them and caring 
for them, till they are old enough 
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to go into the sea; for both the 
father and mother seals are very 
fond of their children. The men 
who hunt seals know that if they 
go into these cayes at the right time 
of the year, they will find plenty ; 
so, about October or November, 
they arm themselves with great 
sticks, and carrying torches in their 
hands, they enter the caves at mid- 
night, just when all the poor seals 
are comfortably asleep in their 
cosy corners, and then they make 
a great noise. The seals wake up 
in a terrible fright, and rush out as 
fast as seals can rush ; flap, flap, 
waddle, waddle, they go one over 
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another, trying which can get to 
the sea first. The men stand aside 
and let the great crowd pass, much 
amused, I dare say, at the awkward 
way they tumble along, for a seal 
cannot walk at all gracefully on 
land. Then, when many have 
made their escape, the men step 
forward and begin to fight with the 
last ones. The large seals some- 
times fight desperately, and one is 
often quite a match for a man. If 
the hunter intends to kill the seal, 
he gives him a blow on the nose. 

The Greenlanders go out in 
their little canoes to catch seals; 
they watch till the animal comes 
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up to breathe, and then kill him 
with a harpoon. 

Now and then, however, seals 
are taken alive. A few years ago, 
some French sailors were wander- 
ing about Cape Horn, and found 
one of a large kind, called a sea- 
bear. They thought they should 
like to catch it, and one of them, 
named Le Blanc, managed to get 
behind him, and catch hold of his 
hind-legs or fins. Of course, the 
seal did not like this at all, but Le 
Blanc, by jumping first to one side, 
and then to another, managed to 
keep out of the way of his teeth. 
When the animal was rather tired, 
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the other sailors contrived to gag 
him — that is, they put a stick in 
his mouth, and fastened it in such a 
way that he could not bite. Then 
they carried him to their ship, and 
took him with them to Buenos 
Ayres. 

Le Blanc thought that he should 
like to tame the seal, and make a 
pet of the great creature. So he 
spent two whole years in teaching 
and training his strange pupil — and 
a very naughty pupil he was, too. 
Sometimes he was not content with 
turning sulky and obstinate, but he 
got very angry every now and then, 
and used to bite his teacher when 
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he could get an opportunity. Once 
he bit Le Blanc's hand so badly, 
that the doctors thought they should 
have to take it off; and though it 
did get better after a time, he was 
never able to use it properly again. 
However, Le Blanc would not give 
up his task, and after a time the 
sea-bear began to think about turn- 
ing over a new leaf. He found out 
that it was the best way to do as 
he was bidden ; and having once 
made up his mind to be good, he 
made rapid progress in his lessons, 
and learned to play all kinds of 
tricks. At last he was brought to 
England, and sent to the Zoologi- 
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cal Gardens, where he so won his 
keeper's heart by his gentle, affec- 
tionate ways, that when he died the 
poor man was quite heart-broken. 

The great difference between a 
sea-bear and a common seal is his 
large legs, or flippers. Instead of 
crawling or flapping along the 
ground like other seals, he walks 
on short legs, and his flippers serve 
him for feet. The claws are not 
at the end of the flippers, but a 
little way from it, like a man's hand 
in a pair of gloves that are too 
large for him. All seals are not 
such fierce creatures as sea-bears. 
A common seal is easily tamed, 
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and will soon learn to know your 
voice, and even shake hands with 
you, if you ask it to do so. Two 
little dogs were once kept in the 
same place as a seal, and they all 
became the greatest friends pos- 
sible. The dogs would jump on 
the seal's back, and bark at it — 
sometimes even bite it — but the 
seal took it all in good part, and 
would give them little pats to en- 
courage them to play. When the 
dogs went out for a walk, the seal 
tried to go after them, and in cold 
weather they all huddled together 
to keep one another warm. I f the 
dogs snatched the fish out of the 
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seal's mouth, it bore it patiently; 
but if another seal ventured to do 
such a thing, it got very angry in- 
deed. Seals are often very fond of 
music, and a gentleman who was 
once sailing in the North Seas 
says, that when the violin was 
played on board, the seals would 
gather in crowds round the ship, 
and follow it for miles. 

But before we say good-bye to 
the seals, I must tell you of two or 
three other kinds. First, there is 
the elephant-seal, with a nose nearly 
a foot long, and something like an 
elephant's trunk ; it is a very large 
seal generally, nearly thirty feet 
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long, and has large tusks. It is a 
mild, gentle creature, and sailors 
can walk about, and even bathe, in 
the middle of a herd of these ani- 
mals without danger. A seal of 
this kind once got so fond of a 
sailor, who treated it kindly for 
some months, that it came when 
he called it, and allowed him to 
get on its back, and put his hands 
in its mouth. But sea-elephants 
are very fond of their babies, and 
if you touch the young ones they 
get furious ; and though they are 
generally such mild creatures, yet 
sometimes the old ones get up a 
fight, and knock each other's eyes 
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and tusks out. If they once begin 
to fight, they never stop till they 
are all quite tired out. 

All seals can swim splendidly 
in the sea ; but it is a strange thing 
to watch sea-elephants walk on land ; 
it is the greatest exertion to them, 
and they waddle along like great 
bags of jelly, stopping every few 
yards to rest, like a fat old lady, 
and if they are forced to go on, their 
blue green eyes turn quite red. 
They do not like the sun at all, 
and cover themselves with wet 
sand to shield themselves from it. 

The next kind is the sea-lion, 
which is so called because it has 
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long, shaggy hair, something like a 
lion. I am afraid I cannot give 
seals of this kind a very good cha- 
racter, for people say they are simply 
bullies : that is, if you wake them, 
or .offend them in any way, they 
snort, and snarl, and look as fierce 
as a lion ; but if you show you are 
not afraid of them, and go forward 
bravely, they just turn round and 
make off as fast as they can. Like 
all cowards, too, they are very fond 
of quarrelling and fighting among 
themselves. 



VI. 



MARMOTS. 



There is one thing that I expect 
we have all tried to do when we 
were very small children — we have 
tried to build a house. At first 
we tried with good substantial 
bricks, that we could easily pile 
one upon another, and while we 
were content with a very small 
cottage, we got on swimmingly. 
But when we got grander ideas 
into our heads, and thought we 
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would build castles, and churches, 
and prisons, our high walls grew 
very unmanageable, and always 
would tumble over directly we 
called to Nurse to admire our 
grand building. Then it occurred 
to us that we were getting too old 
to play with such baby-toys, that 
we would leave them to the younger 
ones, and would display our superior 
skill in building light and airy 
dwellings with cards; but the cards 
in their turn were thrown aside as 
stupid things, and we took to draw 
churches and palaces on our slates. 
But, I am afraid, if an architect — 
that is, a gentleman who settles how 
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houses ought to be built — was to 
look at our very best house, he 
would tell us that our staircase was 
unsafe, or that the first breath of 
wind would blow off our chimney- 
pots, or that we had forgotten to 
make a kitchen. You see, while 
we are children we only build 
houses for fun, and the houses we 
really live in are built for us by 
wise and clever men, who know 
how to build them properly. Now 
the poor little marmot has no one 
to build his house for him, and he 
has no need of any one ; he is quite 
able to build it for himself. He 
has a large head, a clumsy body, and 
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short legs, and looks a very stupid 
creature; but when you hear how 
well he arranges his house, you 
will agree with me that he must 
be a very clever fellow. He chooses 
a spot on the side of a high moun- 
tain, just below the part that is 
always covered with snow. Then 
he sets to work and digs. His 
house is made in the ground, not 
upon it, as ours is ; but he does 
not dig alone, several other mar- 
mots help him. Now they know 
that a damp house is not healthy ; 
it gives people rheumatism, and 
fevers, and sore throats, the doctor 
would tell you ; so they make two 
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parts to their cosy nest in the 
ground, one higher than the other. 
I n the highest part are the entrance, 
and the rooms that they mean to 
live in, the lowest part joins this, 
and slants away from it till it comes 
out a little lower down the hill. 
What do you think can be the use 
of this ? None of the marmots 
live in it, for it is a drain or 
passage to carry off the water 
from the higher part, and leave it 
dry and healthy for the marmots. 
Now people are sometimes stupid 
enough to build a house in a little 
valley, with high hills covered with 
trees all round it. They think 
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what a pretty, snug little place we 
have made for ourselves ; but they 
forget that the rain will run down 
the hills and settle in a pool under 
their house, and then when they 
feel sharp pains in all their limbs, 
they cease to care for their pretty 
little cottage. The marmot is much 
wiser than they are, you see, and 
builds a well-drained nest on the 
side, not at the bottom, of the 
mountain. 

There are, generally, two or 
three rooms in a marmot's house, 
and six or seven marmots live in 
each room. When the nest is dug 
they carry in a quantity of hay and 
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soft moss to make it warm and 
comfortable during the winter. 
About September they take up 
their abode in the nest. They stop 
up the doorway with earth, and 
then lie down and doze, and dream, 
and sleep, till the warm sun and 
showers of April wake them up 
again, and they run out for a feast. 
They dine out of doors, and eat 
sitting, putting their food into their 
mouths with their fore-feet. At 
dinner-time they always set a senti- 
nel to watch, and, if he sees an 
enemy coming, he gives a whistle, 
and off they all scamper to their 
holes. 
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They like to play about in the 
sun, and are happy, merry little 
creatures ; but if anything puts 
them out, they bite very hard, and 
give such sharp whistles, that the 
sound seems to pierce your ear. 
They always whistle, too, just be- 
fore a storm comes. They do not 
spend all the summer in play, but 
work busily together, preparing 
their nest for the next winter. 

People say that when they are 
carrying home their winter stores, 
one marmot lets the rest make him 
into a kind of sledge. He turns 
on his back and is loaded with hay, 
moss, or anything else that mar- 
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mots think necessary. When they 
have put as much upon him as he 
can hold together with his little 
paws, they seize him by the tail, 
and pull him along with his load. 
He contrives to keep steadily on 
his back all the time, though I 
should think his poor back gets 
sharp rubs sometimes. When those 
who act as horses to this funny 
sledge get tired, others take their 
places, till " the sledge " himself 
gets tired, and then another is 
loaded, and so on, till the load is 
safely carried to the nest. 

The marmot is found in the 
Alps and Pyrenees, in Poland, 
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and in some parts of America. 
There are several different kinds. 
The Alpine marmot is rather larger 
than a rabbit. It feeds on roots, 
plants, and insects. If it is caught 
young, it is easily tamed and taught 
to play different tricks. The little 
Savoyard boys often try to earn a 
living by training a marmot and 
then carrying it about from town 
to town, to show off its little tricks. 
Tame marmots soon learn to eat 
almost anything, and get so fond 
of milk, that they murmur with 
pleasure while drinking it. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 



Have you ever gone for a long 
ramble through one of our pretty 
English woods, on and on, from 
one pleasant place to another, till 
you have been so tired that you 
have thrown yourself down to rest ? 
Then, perhaps, you began to look 
about you, and you spied a rabbit 
sitting at the mouth of its hole. 
It was so still that you were quite 
puzzled, and could hardly make 
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out if it was really a rabbit, or only 
a dead branch. Or you may have 
seen a red-eyed ferret running away 
quietly under the bushes, or a hare 
scampering off in a hurry ; or, pos- 
sibly, if you fell asleep for a little 
time, when you woke, you might 
have found a snake curled up at 
your feet, and then you jumped up 
in a hurry and ran away, though 
you knew it would not do you any 
harm. Now, suppose you could 
turn into a man all in a hurry, and 
go to India or Africa. If you were 
to take a very long walk into the 
jungles or great woods in those 
countries, you would see much 
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larger animals than our little Eng- 
lish rabbits and weasels, ferrets and 
hares. If you were to creep down 
the steep bank of a muddy stream, 
you might chance to come upon a 
splendid elephant, standing in a 
most stately way under the thick 
trees, and fanning away the flies 
with a leafy bough, which he holds 
in his trunk. Or, as you walked 
along in the cool of the evening, 
with your gun on your shoulder — 
for you know we are supposing 
that you have turned all at once 
into a man — you might hear a 
great rustling among the trees, and 
then at some little distance you 
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might see a whole herd of ele- 
phants making their way out of 
the thick underwood. Now, you 
must be as still as a mouse, for 
fear they should discover you, and 
watch. The great bull elephant 
leads the way, trampling down the 
thorny brushwood under his feet, 
as if it were soft grass, and break- 
ing off the larger branches that 
come in his way, with his trunk. 
His hungry children follow him ; 
and when he gets into a more open 
part of the wood he begins to feed 
them. And how do you think he 
gathers the food for them ? Why, 
he sets to work on one of the great 
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trees, and digs beneath the roots 
with his strong tusks — now on this 
side, now on that — first with one 
tusk, then with the other; he 
pushes, and pulls, and loosens the 
earth all round, and then twisting 
his trunk round the stem, he gives 
one pull, and down comes the great 
tree, and up go the roots in the 
air. Then his sons and daughters 
close in and have their supper. 
The part of the tree they like best 
is the tender, juicy rootlets. 

Now, the elephants we see in 
England are poor, broken-spirited 
creatures, that have learned to do 
a great many clever tricks, but have 
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been kept prisoners so long that 
they have lost all their fire and 
spirit. You never feel very much 
afraid of them ; but they are very 
different animals in their own wild 
homes, and I think I would almost 
rather meet a lion than an angry 
elephant. When anything has put 
him out, you should see how he 
storms and stamps along, with his 
trunk stretched out, and his tail 
high in the air, shrieking, or trum- 
peting, as it is called, with very 
rage. Now, if you were crossing 
a railway, and suddenly heard the 
shriek of a steam-engine close in 
your ear, telling you that the train 
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was just upon you, you would have 
some idea what a noise an elephant 
can make when he is angry, and 
what a frightful sound it is. It 
terrifies horses so much, that some- 
times they stand still, shivering 
with terror, instead of galloping 
away as fast as their legs will carry 
them. And elephants know how 
to roar and growl too ; so that any 
one who sees and hears a wild 
herd of them for the first time, 
may well be excused if his heart 
does go pit-a-pat a little. 

Elephants, you know, are very 
big creatures, so tall, sometimes, 
that if one man was to stand on 
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another man's back he would hardly 
be so high as an elephant. The 
African elephant has enormous 
ears. Both the African and Indian 
elephants are very fond of water, 
and generally make their home 
near it, if they can. They have a 
curious way of storing it up inside 
them, like the camel, and when 
they are very hot they can draw 
this water from their stomachs by 
means of their trunks, and scatter 
it in a shower over their backs, 
and thus cool themselves. Per- 
haps this is the reason why we 
often see elephants carved on foun- 
tains. These trunks are very won- 

9 
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derful things. An elephant can 
lengthen, or shorten, or twist it as 
he likes, and the point is so small 
that it can be used to pick a single 
blade of grass. An elephant can 
breathe through the end of the 
trunk, and can contrive to walk 
along the bed of a deep river, by 
holding up his trunk and breathing 
only through it. Now a tame ele- 
phant is sometimes ordered to swim 
across a river with people on its 
back; but if it chooses to turn lazy, 
it may prefer walking along the bot- 
tom, and leaving its riders floating 
on the top ; rather an awkward pre- 
dicament for them, wouldn't it be ? 
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Elephants live very often to a 
great age ; but, of course, it is 
rather difficult to find out how long 
an elephant generally lives. Some 
people think that they live a great 
deal longer than men and women 
do, and that the usual age of an 
elephant is about a hundred and 
fifty years. 

They spend the day in the 
thickest and most shady parts of 
the jungles, because they do not 
like the hot sun. When it begins 
to get cool they come out into the 
plains to get food, and often wan- 
der about all night. Six or seven 
elephants generally go about to- 
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gether ; but now and then you may 
meet a large herd of seventy or 
eighty. Sometimes an elephant 
takes into his head that he will live 
quite alone, and then, do you know, 
he always turns out a very bad fel- 
low indeed, and is called a " rogue." 
He will settle down in one place 
for years, doing all the mischief he 
possibly can, lying in wait for the 
poor black people, and running 
after them, even when they have 
done nothing to provoke him. It 
is no joke to have an elephant run 
after you, for if he catches you, he 
will throw you on the ground, kneel 
upon you and trample you to death 
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with his great feet. A rogue does 
just what he likes, and does not 
care in the least for the great fires 
that the natives light at night to 
frighten away wild beasts. 

When Sir Samuel Baker was 
living in Ceylon, he made up his 
mind that he would try to catch an 
elephant. He had killed a great 
many, but he thought he should 
like to take one alive. So, one 
fine afternoon he set out to look 
for one, having heard that several 
had been seen in the neighbour- 
hood. He took about thirty men 
with him, who were provided with 
guns, and plenty of strong rope, 
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made of deers' hide. They had 
not gone very far when they came 
upon a herd feeding. There were 
seven elephants, and one fine fel- 
low was wandering about at some 
distance from the rest. This one 
they thought would do very well ; 
but they must get rid of the others, 
and frighten him a bit, too. So, 
some of the men crept along very 
quietly on their hands and knees 
between the bushes and ant-hills 
with which the ground was covered, 
till they got very near the elephants, 
and then they fired. They aimed 
so well that two dropped down 
dead, and in a little time all the 
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six were stretched on the ground. 
Then the elephant they had de- 
termined to catch thought it was 
time to run, and off they all started 
after him, keeping a gun ready in 
case he should turn round and 
attack them. As he ran, they 
managed to slip a noose over one 
of his hind feet as he raised it 
from the ground, and off he went, 
dragging the rope after him. At 
last he came to the wooded bank 
of a dry river, with a very thick 
jungle on the other side. Now he 
thought he should escape, but as 
he plunged down the bank, the 
men caught hold of the rope, and 
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twisted it twice round a strong 
tree. He fought and struggled, 
and tried to strike them ; but every 
time he struggled they threw a fresh 
rope round him, till he was caught 
in a perfect network of ropes. 
They tied his trunk to one of his 
legs, and all his legs together, so 
that he could not take long steps, 
and all the thirty men held the 
ends of ropes. Then they set to 
work to drive him to the village; 
but it was very hard to get him 
along. The only way was to keep 
two men teasing him in front by 
shouting at him and waving cloths 
in his face. This made him so 
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angry that he ran at them, and 
they took care to run away in the 
direction they wanted him to take. 
Still, it took a long time to get 
him home. He was only about 
sixteen years old, and, being so 
young, he was easily tamed ; in 
three or four days the natives got 
on his back, and made him give 
them a ride ; but they took care to 
keep his trunk tied while they were 
amusing themselves with him, for 
fear he might treat them in a way 
they would not quite approve of. 

This is how young elephants 
are often caught ; but it would be 
very hard to take a full-grown one 
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in this way. Sometimes a very 
deep pit is dug, and the top is 
covered with turf and branches of 
trees, that the elephants may not 
notice it. Then the hunter, when 
he has found an elephant near it, 
sets fire to the grass and bushes 
near which the animal is feeding. 
The grass, you know, burns very 
quickly in hot countries, and when 
the elephant sees the flames behind 
him, he rushes forward, and falls 
into the trap laid for him. At first 
he is in a great rage, and stamps, 
and roars, and tries to climb the 
sides of the pit. After a time he 
gets very hungry, and less fierce. 
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Then his captors give him some 
grass, or rice, or cane-shoots, a little 
at a time. While he is in the pit, 
they manage to throw some strong 
ropes round him. In a little time 
he gets more quiet and submissive. 
Instead of stamping and roaring, 
he gets low-spirited and almost 
despairing, till at last the hunter 
thinks he may safely venture to 
bring him out of his dismal prison. 
You remember he has taken care 
to fasten him well with ropes. A 
number of faggots and branches of 
trees are now thrown into the pit, 
and the elephant gets upon them, 
and thus climbs to the top. He 
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walks out quietly, and almost 
meekly, like a child that has been 
locked up alone in a room till he 
has got over his passion. He often 
lets a driver get on his back at 
once, and half the task of taming 
him is done. 

If the people in India and Cey- 
lon want to catch several elephants 
at once, they make a kraal or ked- 
dah. You do not know what a 
kraal is, I dare say. Well, it is a 
large enclosure, formed of two or 
three rows of very strong posts or 
young trees, stuck into the ground 
and bound together firmly, with an 
opening about ten feet wide. Into 
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this kraal the natives contrive to 
drive the elephants, and then the 
hunters, with the help of some tame 
elephants, often manage to secure 
them all. The black people come 
in hundreds to help when a kraal 
is made, for they are always glad 
to get rid of elephants ; they do so 
much harm to their paddy fields. 

I have told you how wild ele- 
phants live, what great strong crea- 
tures they are, and what mischief 
they can do if they like ; but we 
must not go away and forget all 
the more pleasant things about 
them. Though they are so strong 
and rough, yet they can be kind 
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and gentle, and sometimes they 
are very clever, too. One day 
some gentlemen had gone out 
elephant-hunting. They wounded 
a large elephant in one of his legs 
so that he could not run. Another 
elephant saw and pitied him. She 
ran to him and tried to do all she 
could to help him, putting her own 
life in danger, that she might save 
his. She walked round and round 
him, drove off the hunters when 
they came near, and then returning 
to him tried, by all kinds of caresses, 
to comfort him. If he tried to 
walk, she placed herself under his 
wounded side, and made him lean 
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on her. Still they could not get 
away from their enemies. The 
men fired again and again, and 
at last they both sank down 
dead. 

An elephant, if he has been 
carefully tamed, makes a very use- 
ful and obedient servant. He is 
so large and strong, that he can 
carry as much as five camels, or 
drag along heavy weights that it 
would take ten horses to move. 
He is so clever that he can be 
taught to do many little things for 
his master. Some years ago a lady 
was staying at a house near the fort 
of Travancore, and was very much 
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astonished one morning to see an 
elephant march into the courtyard, 
carrying a heavy box in his trunk. 
He put it down, and then went 
and fetched another, which he 
placed by the side of the first. 
Then he brought several more, 
and took great pains to arrange 
them properly, just as an English 
porter would do. 

At one time, elephants were 
used in launching ships, and they 
have often been taught to draw 
water and pile wood. You see, I 
was not wrong when I said that 
they were useful servants. 

Many other things elephants 
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have been taught to do ; but the 
strangest thing of all is this — that 
they have sometimes been taught to 
take care of little children. The wife 
of an Indian elephant-driver, having 
something to do out of doors, 
left her baby in the charge of an 
elephant, and a very good nurse he 
made. The little child did not 
like to lie still, of course, but began 
to crawl about, and the elephant 
took the greatest pains to prevent 
it hurting itself. If it crawled too 
far away — for the elephant was 
chained to a post, and could not 
go after it — he just stretched out 
his trunk, and lifted the child as 
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gently as possible, back again to 
the place from which it started. 

Another elephant took such a 
fancy to a baby, that he was never 
happy unless it was near him. The 
nurse often put the baby in its 
cradle at his feet, and at last the 
elephant would never eat his food 
if the baby did not come. When 
the child was asleep, he used to 
drive away the flies with his trunk, 
and if it cried, he would push the 
cradle backwards and forwards, and 
rock it to sleep again. 

I must not forget to tell you that 
the wild African elephants have a 
neighbour that makes himself rather 
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disagreeable sometimes. I dare 
say you have heard people talk 
of a terrible ape, called the gorilla. 
Now the elephant does not mean 
to annoy him ; but, unfortunately, 
they are both very fond of the same 
fruits, and when the gorilla sees 
the elephant very busy with his 
trunk among the leaves of the trees, 
he chooses to think directly that 
the wicked fellow is stealing what 
belongs to him. So dropping very 
quietly down to the bough, he gives 
him a violent blow just on the most 
tender part of his trunk, and drives 
him off, trumpeting wildly with rage 
and pain. 



VIII. 



HORSES. 



One of the first things your nurse 
taught you, was to watch the horses 
as they passed up and down the 
street. When you were quite a 
baby you used to like to see them 
galloping along, and as you got 
older you began to notice them 
more closely. You pitied the poor, 
patient, half-starved horse, dragging 
the cart laden so heavily along the 
muddy road, and you thought, what 
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a different-looking creature he was 
from the splendid horse that the 
lady from the great house drove 
through the town sometimes. The 
cart-horse seemed glad to rest a 
little while if the driver stopped 
to do a little gossiping with a 
friend, but if the fine lady drew up 
at a shop door, she had to hold her 
horse in with a firm hand while she 
gave her orders to the shopman. 
He was all in a fever to be off again, 
and when she gave the word, 
dashed down the street as if he 
gloried in his speed. I should not 
wonder, too, if I can guess one of 
your secrets, a secret that I expect 
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you never breathed even to your 
pet sister. Have you not often in 
your heart of hearts wished you 
might be a butcher's boy, and 
gallop about the town for orders 
as if you had a pack of wolves at 
your heels ? 

Now we must really set to work 
and see what we can find out about 
these creatures that every one is so 
much interested in* If you want 
a word-picture of a horse, you 
cannot do better than get your 
Bible and look at Job xxxix. 19 
to 25. 

There are many different kinds 
of horses, you know, varying in size 
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from the little Shetland pony, which 
is sometimes no bigger than a large 
dog, to the great dray-horse. We 
must talk a little to-day about the 
wild ones. Some animals, you know, 
live on mountains, some have their 
dens among the rocks, and a great 
many make forests their home ; but 
we shall not find horses on the 
mountains, or among rocks and 
trees. Their feet are not made for 
climbing, but for running with great 
speed, and so we always find that 
they choose a flat country to live in. 
They go about in large herds in 
the plains of Tartary and South 
America, and in other parts of the 
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world. Very often there are three 
or four thousand horses in one 
herd, and sometimes even more. 
They have one horse for their 
leader, and they follow wherever 
he goes in perfect order. Then 
they are all scattered about feed- 
ing, and when they are asleep they 
place sentinels to watch, and give 
them notice if any enemy is coming. 
If the sentinels give an alarm they 
gallop off as fast as lightning, or 
else assemble in one dense crowd 
under their leader. They put the 
young ones and the weak ones 
behind them, and then attack the 
enemy and trample or kick him to 
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death. You will begin to wonder 
how these wild horses are ever 
caught, if they can run so quickly 
and kick so violently, but you must 
remember that the South American 
Indians are wild creatures too. 
They are put on the back of a 
horse as soon as they are about 
four years old, and from that time 
spend the greater part of their lives 
on horseback. Of course they 
become most capital horsemen, 
and their horses, when they have 
trained them well, can run even 
more quickly than the untamed 
ones. 

If an Indian makes up his mind 
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to catch a new horse, he gallops 
over the plain towards the herd. 
He chooses one that has wandered 
some little way from the rest, gets 
as near to it as he can, throws a 
lasso most cleverly under its hind- 
legs as it runs away, and throws it 
violently on its side. Then he 
wraps his cloak round its head, 
forces a bit into its mouth, and puts 
a saddle on its back. Having 
done this he jumps into his seat 
and takes off the cloak, and then not 
all that the horse can do to get rid 
of him is of any use. He sits as 
firm as a rock, and in a very short 
time the horse learns that he must 
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obey. Perhaps you hardly know 
what a lasso is. It is a long rope 
with a running noose or loop at the 
end. 

Some people say that the scent 
of wild horses is not a very great 
help to them in finding out their 
enemies, but however this may be, 
it is quite certain that it is very use- 
ful to them in another way. In 
the large plains where they live 
there are sometimes wide swamps 
which they want to cross that they 
may get at the grass beyond. 
Their scent shows them where 
they can do this most easily. They 
go up and down the swampy piece 
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of ground smelling, and when one 
has found a good place he gives 
a snort, and the others follow at 
once. 



IX. 

DOGS. 

It is not at all unpleasant, on a 
cold, frosty winter's morning, to 
peep out of one's bed-room win- 
dow, and see all the country covered 
with snow. The pretty sheet of 
white, sparkling in the sun, which 
hides the grass and the road, and 
even the frozen stream, seems to 
make you feel almost warm, when 
you think what a nice change it is 
from the dull weather of yesterday, 
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with its heavy clouds and biting 
wind; and after breakfast you get 
ready with great glee for a long 
ramble over the common and into 
the wood. But it is very easy to 
have too much of a good thing. 
Suppose your home was not in 
England, but in one of the moun- 
tain valleys in the north of Italy, 
and that you were a poor lad, who 
had been out all the summer work- 
ing on the farms in the plains. All 
the farm-work would come to an 
end about November, and you 
would have to set out on your 
journey home, taking your savings 
with you, and reckoning, perhaps, 
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as you journeyed along, how you 
could make them last till spring 
came again. The first part of your 
journey would be pleasant enough, 
but to reach your mother s cottage 
you must cross the Alps at one of 
the highest points, the Pass of St. 
Bernard. As you begin to climb, 
you find the trees get fewer and 
fewer and smaller and smaller; 
the streams were flowing at first, 
but in a little time you see they 
are frozen ; the wind gets colder 
and colder; and at last you find 
yourself among the glaciers or 
fields of ice, and all around you, 
above and below, the ground is 
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covered with snow. Your eyes 
begin to ache with the dazzling 
whiteness, and your hands and feet 
are losing all feeling with the pierc- 
ing cold. You slip and slide, and 
grow hungry and tired and sleepy, 
and wish yourself back in the 
warm plains, but you know you 
must keep up a brave heart; and 
then, if no other harm happens to 
you, you will get safely home at 
last. But there are plenty of other 
troubles that may come upon you. 
You may grow so overpoweringly 
sleepy, that, do what you may, 
you cannot help it — you must 
lie down by the side of the path, 
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and sleep for a few minutes. Now, 

if you do, you will never wake 

again, unless some one finds you 

before it is too late ; or a great 

heap of ice and snow, called an 

avalanche in that country, may 

break off from the top of the 

mountain, roll down, and bury you 

beneath its weight ; or a violent 

snow-storm may come on, so thick 

that you cannot see your way, and 

you may wander about, trying to 

find your path, in danger every 

moment of falling over a precipice. 

This is a very different thing from 

a pleasant walk on a fine, frosty 

morning in England, and yet hun- 

ii 
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dreds and hundreds of poor people 
have to cross this pass every spring 
in search of work, and return home 
in the autumn with a little money 
in their pockets. 

But they are not left altogether 
uncared for as they travel along 
over this dangerous mountain. At 
the top of the Pass, more than 
eight thousand feet above the sea, 
stands the St. Bernard Hospice, a 
house kept by monks for the pur- 
pose of giving shelter to travellers ; 
and every morning, during the 
winter, parties of men and dogs 
go down the mountains in different 
directions to hunt for any travellers 
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in distress. But the monks could 
do little without their brave dogs, 
who never seem to lose their way, 
and have such a wonderful scent, 
that they have often discovered 
people so completely buried in the 
snow, that not the slightest trace 
of them could be seen. They are 
large, well-built dogs, in colour 
something like a tabby cat ; but, 
poor fellows, they seldom live more 
than nine years, for their work 
is hard, and they get bad fits of 
rheumatism. When they start in 
the morning to meet any travellers 
who may be coming up the moun- 
tain, each dog has a small basket 
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fastened round his neck, with bread 
and wine or spirits in it, that if any 
one he finds is faint and tired, he 
may eat and drink, and get new 
strength. One of these good dogs 
saved fifteen people from death 
in one day, not many years ago. 
Another once found a poor little 
child lying in the snow, frozen. 
He knew quite well what was the 
right thing to do, and set to work 
and licked the poor boy so indus- 
triously, that at last he brought him 
to himself. Then he persuaded 
the child to tie himself round his 
body, and in this way he carried 
him in triumph to the Hospice. 
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This brave dog saved many peo- 
ple's lives. Whenever a great 
snow-storm or fog came on, he 
would set out in search of lost tra- 
vellers, venturing into most dan- 
gerous parts ; and if he found he 
was not strong enough to drag a 
poor dying man from the snow, he 
would run back to the Hospice, 
and fetch one or two of the monks 
to help him. 

When he was too old to work 
any longer, he was sent to Berne 
to spend his last days in ease and 
quietness ; and when he died, his 
body was stuffed, and placed in the 
museum in that town. The little 
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bottle in which he used to carry 
wine to the poor travellers was 
hung round his neck when he was 
exhibited in the museum. 

So much for the brave St. 
Bernard dog. I must now tell you 
a little about a dog that might well 
be offended if we did not call him 
brave too. Very likely you have 
often seen a splendid Newfound- 
land dog going quietly about the 
streets, and perhaps have wished 
that you had such a famous play- 
fellow. How you would like to 
stroke his long black curly hair, or 
to send him dashing into the river 
after a piece of stick. Nicer still. 
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it would be to teach him to give 
baby a ride on his broad back. 
How pretty she would look, riding 
along under the green trees, patting 
his curly head, and chuckling with 
delight. I do not think nurse 
would be much afraid to trust her 
with him, for all good Newfound- 
land dogs, though so strong and 
brave, are kind and gentle to little 
children. 

In its native country the New- 
foundland dog is used for drawing 
sledges loaded with wood and other 
things, over rough and difficult 
roads. In this country he seems 
to delight in trying to make him- 
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self useful. I have heard of one 
dog which used to go every morn- 
ing at eight o'clock to fetch the hot 
rolls from the baker's for break- 
fast, and of another which, when 
told in the evening to fetch his 
master, would take up the lantern 
directly and start for the town, 
about a mile off. When he reached 
it he would stop at the door of 
any house to which his master 
was accustomed to go, and bark, 
and growl, and knock till it was 
opened. If he did not find his 
master at the first house, he went 
to another, and another, till he 
found him. As soon as his mas- 
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ter was ready to return home he 
took up the lantern and marched 
as gravely before him as any old 
servant could do, stopping when he 
stopped, and going on when he 
went on, till he had guided him 
safely home. 

But I must not give you the 
idea that Newfoundland dogs only 
make themselves of use in doing 
such little things as these. If the 
St. Bernard dogs have saved many 
people from dying of cold and 
hunger, the Newfoundland dogs 
have saved as many from drown- 
ing. There was once a terrible 
storm on the coast of Kent, and a 
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ship was wrecked not far from land. 
The waves were so high and strong 
that no boat could venture out, and 
yet there were eight men clinging to 
the wreck, and making most piteous 
entreaties as well as they could by 
signs, to the people on the shore to 
come and help them. At last a 
gentleman came on the beach with 
his Newfoundland dog. He saw 
that something must be done at 
once or they would all perish. He 
turned to his dog, and then pointed 
at the ship, putting a piece of stick 
into the good fellow's mouth at the 
same time; the dog understood 
directly what he meant ; he sprang 
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into the sea, and fought his way 
through the raging waves to the 
ship. He could not get near 
enough to give the stick to the 
sailors, but they knew what it meant ; 
so fastening a rope to another piece 
of stick they threw it to him. He 
dropped his own piece at once and 
seized it, then he began to fight 
his way back again to the shore, 
dragging the rope after him. The 
people on the beach, and the men 
on the sinking ship, watched him 
with breathless anxiety. Again and 
again they lost sight of him, for he 
was buried beneath the foaming 
waves, and they feared he would be 
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dashed against the rocks and killed, 
or that his strength would fail and 
he would sink to the bottom, but at 
last he reached the shore and gave 
the stick to his master. One end 
of the rope was made fast on the 
land, and the other to the ship, and 
then with the help of this strong 
rope all the men were able to get 
to shore. Many a pat, no doubt, 
the brave fellow got from the men 
whose lives he had saved. 



THE END. 
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